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Ihis study examined the mo.st frequent communicativ^v^ 
and linguistic errors made by 24 intermediate ESL students, and 
determined the effect of direct teacher correction upon these 
students' writing proficiency. Students were identified as having 
high ot lov communicative proficiency and were randomly assigned to 
one of tvo error correction treatments based on Burt and Kiparsky!s 
global/local error distinction: correction of global errors only, or 
correction of global and local errors. Once a veek for six 
consecutive weeks students vrote picture story descriptions in 
English and had their errors corrected according to assigned 
treatment. -It vas found that most communicative ("global") errors 
resulted from inadequate lexical knowledge, misuse of prepositions 
and pronouns, and seriously misspelled vords. Host linguistic 
("local**) errors vere caused by inappropriate lexical choice, misuse 
and omission of prepositions, misspelled vords, lack of^ subject-verb 
agreement, and faulty word order. An analysis of variance revealed no 
significant differences in students* writing proficiency attributable 
to error correction treatment or to grouping according to 
communicative ability. (Author) 
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In foreign language education there is a great, need for empirical 
research to exaia^e the communicative effect of errors made by second 
language learners. There is also a need to determine experimentally 
how different error correction strategies affect students* developing 
proficiency in the foreign lanjguage. The findings of such empirical 
research could provide language teachers with useful information for 
helping students to express their ideas and feelings with greater 
suljstance ajid accuracy. 

Re'cently, Kellerman (l97^) recognized thai all second language 
errors should not be assigned an equal status within any given learner's 
grammar. This' s^cttement is especially true when considering which 
student errors to correct and how to correct them. Many foreign lan- 
guage educators agree that correcting errors that seriously impair the 
communication of a message should receive priority over those errors 
that cause a message to appear aw5c.?ard, yet iinderstandable (Robinson 1971 # 
George 1972, Olsson 1972. Hanzeli 1975. Johansson 1975. Powell 1975f 
and Valdman 1975) • Moreover^ Burt (1975) proposes that selective 



^the author wishes to thank Gerard L. Ervin and Major Brent M. Strong 
for their helpful comments in the preparation of this paper. 



approaches to error correction may be cognitively ajid affectively more 
effective thsui ein "all-out** correction method, especially if the com- 
aunicative effect of errors forms the basis pf selective correction, . 

Ob.iectlves 

This study was conducted to examine two areas of error analysis 
that directly relate to compositions written by adult learners of Ehglish 
as a second language, Its^goals were l) to determine the most frequent 
communicative and 1-iiiguistic errors in these students' compositions amd 
2) to examine how two types of direct teacher coirection would affect 
the students* writing proficiency. 

Classification of Written Errors 

Burt and Kiparsky's (l972) global/local error distinction served 
as the theoretical base for developing a taxonomy of student written 
errors. In this investigation a global error is a communicative error 
that causes a native speaker of Ehglish either to misinterpret a writ- 
ten message or to consider the message incomprehensible within the 
total context of the error* A local error, on the other hand, is a 
linguistic eri^or that makes a sentence appear ungrammatical or un idio- 
matic but, nevertheless, causes a native speaker of Ehglish little or 
no difficulty in iindeM^a^ding the intended meaning of a sentence, given 
its contextual frameworic, (Hendrickson) 

Global emd local errors were classified into four subcategories 
based on the misuse or^ omisoion of standard English lexicon, morphology, 
syntax, and orthography. The lexical subcategory included most misused 
or omitted nouns, (including compound nouns), verbs, adjectives and adverbs. 



The morphological subcategory xeferreS^ the misuse or omission of any 
required bound morpheme (e.g., eji in played vs. play g un in uncommon vs. 
common ) » The syntactic subcategory comprised misused or omitted deter- 
miners, modals, .qualifiers, prepositions, conjunctions, subordinators, 
sentence connectors, question words, ajnd certain ptherwise uncategorized 
syntactic classes (e.g., there is. it is). The orthographic subcategory 
coneistfed of the addition, omission or rearrangement of one or more 
letters in' any lexical, morphological or syntactic form or structure. 
Thus, students' written errors were classified "into eight general cate- 
gories as shown in the following chartj 



Global 



Local 



Lexical 
Mo2^hologi<^I 
Syntactic 
Orthographic 



So that students* global and local errors could be converted into 
statistically manipulable data, a global and a local error ratio were 
calculated for each student. A global error ratio consisted of dividing 
the total^'number of global errors on a composition by the total number 
'Of words written. The global error ratio was taken to measure. a students 
communicative proficiency, i.e., as a student's global error ratio de- 
creased, his communicative ^ proficiency increased. Similarly, ?iividing 
the total nuinber of local errors by the total number of .words on a com- 
position yielded a local errox' ratio. A student's linguistic prof iciency 
was thus shown by his local error ratio, i.e., as his local error ratio 



decreased, his linguistic proficiency, increased. 

Sub^jects , / ^ * . 

. Twenty- four foreign-bom adults enrolled in two sections of a non- 
cr^it ESL course sponsered by the Division of Continuing Educatio^^ of 
The Ohio State University. T^.ese students formed a very heterogeneous 
group in tenns of age (18-45 years old), educatiorf' background (completion 
of middle school to post^ctoral studies), English proficiency (raw 
scores on Foi^ A of the Kichifian Test of Ehfl:lish Lan^za/^e Froficiencv 
ranged from 29 to 93f with^an average of and native language 

(Arabic, Bengali, Hmsarian, Japanese, Korean, Persian, Po22;^uguese, 
Etpssian, Spanish, Thai, Turkish, and Vietnamese), At no time prior 
to or during the Jhglish course were students iiiformed that am experi- 
ment was 5ji progress. 

Procedure > ' 

When class enrollment had reasonably stabilized by the second 
week of class, two pretests were administered. One test deteiTnir.ed 
students* proficiency in Ehglish grammar, vocabulary, sind reading com- 
prehension as measured by the Nichi^^n Test . A second test assessed ^ 
communicative and^ linguistic prof iciency, in written Ehglish.by deter- 
mining students* gljobal and local error ratios on compositions elicited 
by three picture stories adapted from the Picture Composition Book by 
Hill (i960). Students were not permitted to use :'.ictionaries, grammar 
books or ^ther such external aids, and they were not permitted to speak 
with one another while writing their compositions. On the basis of the 
latter test, students were identified as havin^ ^high communicative 



proficiency (i#e.» low glotal^ error ratio) or low commimicative pro- 
ficiency (i.e., high global error ratio)* , The median global error 
ratio determined the cutoff point between high and low communicative 
groupings. Students from both groups were then randomly assigned to 
one of two treatjnentsi correction of written global errors only (a^^) 
or correction of written global and local errors (Ap). 

To illustrate how each of these two correction methods was under- 
taken^ two I'acsimiles of an actual student's composition are presented 
below. In the fir%t facsimile, the composition has been corrected using 
Treatment Aj, while in the second, Treatment A2 has been, used. 

Illustration of Treatment Aj^ 1 Correction of Global Errors Only _ 

' Ki5 camp 
In the soramer Mr. Smith and her wife leave the camping . They 

on upset 
fishing in the lake. She lost her waich in the lake. She is sick , 

+0 camp 

Mr. Smith fishing one big fish. They walking at home. She craing. 
He said No problem. I buy new watch. 



CQmp 

In the home she cooking the big fish. She cuting the fish. 
In the fish is her watch. Mr. Smith and her wife are I^p v)py because 



she has her watch and he not . buy new watch. 
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niustiatlon of Treatment Ap> Correction of Global and Local. Errors 



-r ^^mmer ' , ^ his canrvp are 

In -4he- sonmer Mr. SmitK' and her wife leave the campinf^ . They ^ 

fishing in the lake. She lost her watch in the lake. She is- sick . 

is cA+cViing* a are . 4-o +V\«. camp crvrnq 

Mr^ Sroith ^fishing one big -fish. They^walking at home . Shey ^^craiVi^ .^ " 

v/itl Yowca 

He said No problem, I^buy^new watch. 



A+ CAmp is _ IS cuitinq 

In the home she^cooking the big fish. She ^cutin^ \hQ fish. 

Her watcK is m H\e f ulr 

In the fish is her watch . Mr. Smith and her wife are happy because 
she has her watch ajid he^noty^buy^no^/ watch. 



Beginning in the third week of the course and extending over the 
following six consecutive weeks, all students were given the opportunity 
in class to describe 18 different picture stories adapted from the' Hill 
book. At no time were students permitted to use any external aids while 
writing these compositions. This researcher corrected .each of these 
picture story compositions according to the particular treatment (a^ or 
A2) to which individual students had been assigned. At the next class 
meeting each student studied his corrected composition and its cor- 
responding picture sequence alone in separate learning cartels. As 
each studjBnt completed this task, his corrected composition and picture 
sequence were collected and he was given another picture story to des- • 
cribe in written Jhglish. . 



In the ninth week of the course students were administered as a 
posttest the two measures tRat^had been used for the pretests. The 

Michigan posttest was used to determine students' general progress in 

• ■ 

c 

the Ehglish .course over a six-week period. 'The composition posttest 
was used to investigate whether the error correction treatment had any 
statistically significant : '^oct upon students' communicative and 
linguistic proficiency in **ritten £hglish during the same period. 

A 2 X 2 factojrial Treatment-by-Blocks design was .used to test ^ 
the main and interaction effects ol'.two independent variables: 
assignment- to Treatinent A^^ or A2 and grouf)in6 ac6ording to high or 
low communicative prof iqiency- The two^dependent variables were global 
error ratio and local error ratio, as measured on the composition post-- 
test. An analysis .of variance was computed to test for differenced 
of statisti^l significance- at the .O3 level. ' 

Results 

J "... 
Frequency of Oommunicative and Linguistic Errors 

Of the nearly 10,000 errors made by students on 552 compositions 
(including composition pre- and posttests and all in-class compositions), 
the most frequent are di ;oussed below with respect to the eight error 
categories outlined above 

Global lexical errors resulted because students lacked sufficient 

knowledge of' the nouns, .verbs, adjectives, and adverbs they needed to 

describe the picture stories adequately. Students often indicated 

their j|wareness of their lexical deficiencies by replacing the needed 
. ' ( 
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elements with a line, ellipsis, question mark or an empty space. 
Occasionally a student omitted a lexical item altogether, either 
accidentally or intentionally (e.g., '•They think that have to ^o] 
up to in therej*). Vamdi (4.973) identifies this communication 
stiategy-as message abandonment.^ Other students risked making global 
lexical errors by su'bstituting completely inappropriate wotSs. For 
example, when faced wi'th the necessity of conveying the meaning for 
the noun "fence, many students lised one of three communication 
strat'egiesi message adjustment in the form of generalizations (e.g., 
••leap," .;*door," -walk," "gate"); approximation (e.g., "wali,*' ^hedge," 
"railing"); stnd word coinage (e.g., "pehetre"). (a Vietnamese student 
who had studied French made the word coinage error, which may have 
resulted from combining the notion of "getting into" a 'fenced yard with 
the French verb pen/trer ?) Some;tiimes stx;.;.ent^ produced global lexical 
errors simply by using an item that, th^;v^^ semantically related to the 
needed word, changed a sentence*?^ meauning altogether (e.g., *^ cattle" for 
"sheep") or made no sense" at all in the particular context (e.g., "hours" 
for Twristwatcti"). 

Global norpholOfeical, errors accounted for the least nmber of global 
errors. They occurred most frequently when Verb + in^ was substituted 
for Verb + ed (e.g., •'The girl is surprising" instead of "The girl is 
surprised"}. Pccasionally when a picture story' portrayed oply one person 
or object, a student consistently referred to the plural form of the ' 
noun without indicating singularity in i the context of the composition: 



^For several infoxmative discusf.ions on error avoidance see* 
Kellerman (l97^)t Rojas (1971). and Schachter (197^). 



"They go out eLnd bring something to mal^e the holds* " (of, ••hole'"). 
On several occasions this pheriomenon >*as reversedt. ••The farmer took 
the animal to the bam" (cf . ••animals*'). ■ ' - 

Global syntactic errors occurred most frt^quently when pr^/ositions 

.and pronouns' werfe nrisused or omitted. Misused prepositions often made 
meaning ambiguous,* ''They woriced and at last they found their sheeps 
without frozen •• (cf, "were not"). Omitted prepositions also coniused 
»eaningi •'They are going a brizde" instead of "They are going on a 
brizde," The misuse of pronouns made several interpretations of meanin 
possible, especially when subject or possessive pronouns 'were used in- 
appropriately! ' "When the woman watch this ho is scate and cried" 
(cf, "she"); "The wife of the family mafi want some ornaments from ohis 
husband" (cf. -"her"),^ Sometimes an omitted pronoun caused considerable 
ambigi .ty of a messagei "Her husband followed her earring the fish 
which was hunting ^for their eating" instead of "Her husband folloyed 
her earring the fish whi-ch he was hmting -for their eating," 

Global orthographic errorS most frequently occurred ^ith lexical 
items as illustrate^ by the following sentenceT "The wife coke the 

•fish but in the fihs have tY^e washes, •• 'What the student actually meant 
to write'^wasi "The wife cut the fish but in the fihs ha.ve the watcfieSc 
(a global morphological error was also tallied because the picture 
story clearly showed that the fish contairied a sin^e >catch). It would 
appear that among the primary causes of seriously misspelled words were 
inadequate knowledge of correct sojand-symbol correspondence in .Ehglish 
and interference xvom native language phonology, o ' , 

. 10 • 
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V Local lexical errors occurred in large ncabers.on all aludent's 
compositions. The followii^g examples illustrate such faulty- lexical 

5 

choices I 

"He fixided one t>iixi-'home and her eggs;" (•^ixd's nest**) 
"Two boys are slicping 'tree know at night," (•'sawing down*") . 
- ' "Ihe smalX boat vruns fast to the beach," X^'moves'*) 



. "Before the' sleepJ^^ fum^off the Curtains on the window." ('•close") 

.,. ~ - I 

Local 'morphological errors appeared in the compositions of all 
students in varying frequencies. However, most of these error occurred 

ill two Specific areas i . ~ 

• . /• 

a) L^ck^of aubject-verb agreement. This accounted for a very 
large portion of the local morphological errors. For example, "The 
-little bjTother look at his sisters Who play badminton'* (cf, "looks"). * 

b) Errors resulting from inapp/ jpriate past tense forms. 
'These pervaded the composi^i^ms of even the most JS,dvanced students- in 

the class: ^ - 

"They dip ;ff;ed around the small tree." ("dug") 
• "Their mother didn't spanked th§m." ("spank") 
"It's impossible it 'has jprew very rapidly^." ("grown'*) 

i. ' " . ' •" ^ 

Local syntactic eirroi^ accounted for .perhaps one third of all glo- 
bal and local errors. The most frequent problems- that^tudents ex- , / 
perience'd with this error type 'axe as follows: 

. . va) The misuse of prepositions caused a great deal of dif- 
fi'culty for all students, especially the inappropriate use of in/on and 
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*to/at^. For example i 

•They are enjoying each other a^ living room.*' (••in") ' 
"Thexfe a^re ?l1so a man who is saying good-bye with his wife." ("to") 
- ••When he rides bicycle's, one car hits to hin ," ("hit^ him") 

Students also omitted many prepositions in their sentences: 

'•He is listening the talk of the man." ("listening to") 

"They are running at the river that is close the house." ("close to?) 

"He is second story of building." ("is on") 

b) Incorrect word order also caused many prpblems for 

,studentsi 

"They enjoy hi^hl.7 the cooking." (•'highly enjoy") * 

"I did it well untU now without it." (•'Until now I...") - 

"•Well,- nothing is forever," told them their mother ." 

("their mother told them") ' 

Local orthographic errors accounted for many local errors,^ es- ^ 
pecially in the nouns, verbs^ adjectives, and adverbs students used , 
in 'their picture story narrations! 
. - "The plaen went to skiy ." ("plane," -"sky") - . <• / 

"The boy goes up the three and"* the girl hepls him." ("tree," ••helps"), 

! 

^•"You must be care full , I'm not going to buy on other wacht for y6xk»^ 
W ("careful," "another," "watch") ^ *: 'V 



Effect of Direct Teacher Correction 

An examination of the tables below reveals that neither eiror 
correction treatment, regardlesB of level of communicative proficiency, 
made any statistically sigri^^ficant differences in students' written 
proficiency over the six-week treatment period. 

TABLE 1 

Means and Standard Deviations for the Posttest CLobaJ^^ Error Ra'tio 
iBy Error Correction Treatment and Protest Communicat/ive Proficiency 



Error CQ^jrection Treatment 



Glbbal Errors Corrected 7 

'Global and Local Errors 7 
Corrected 

Totals 1^ 



Pretest Communicative Proficiency 









Low • 




Mean 


. SD 


ri 


Mean 


SD 


' .022 


.Olif 


6 


.03^ 


.031 


.021 


.Olif 


if 


".037 


■ .017 


,.022 


.013 


10 


.035- 


" .025 



\ 
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TABLE 2 



Analysis of Variance of the Posttest Global Error Ratio By 
Error Correction Treatment and Pretest dommunicative Proficiency 



Source df SS ' MS F ^ 

EScTor Correction 



^Treatment IaI^S I^l^.^X u 


,000^ 


.000^ 


.005 


.99 


Pretest Communicative .. 
Pwficiency (b) 


loi 


^.001 


2.710 


.11 


Interaction (a X B) 1 


,000^ 


.000^ 


.067 


^99 


Residual 20 


.001 ' 


.001 






Total 23 


.000^ 








^Probability of rejecting a true null hypothesis 
bComputer program rounded these values to. only three digits 



V . TABLE 3 

Means and Standard Deviations for the Posttest Local Error Ratio, 
By Error Correction Treatment ^nd Pretest Communicative Proficiency 



Error Correction TreatJiicmt Pretest Communicative Proficiency 







Hi^h 






Low 






n 


Mean 


SD 


n 


Mean 


sd' 


Global Errors Corrected 


7 


.113 




6 


.166 


.060 


Global and Local Errors 
Corrected 

'r 


7 


.112 


.055 


k 


. .098 


.028 


Totals 


I'f 


.112 


.052 


10 


M39' 


.059 
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TABLE k 

Analysis of Variance of the Posttest Local Ebrror Ratio -By 
Error Correction Treatment and Pretest Communicative Proficiency 



Source 


df 


ss 


MS 


F 


^■ 


Error Correction 












Treatjuent (a) . 


1 


.005 


.003 


1.700 


,21 


Pretest Communicative 












Proficiency (b) 


1 . 


.003 


.003 


1.190 


.29 


Interaction (a X B) 


1 


.006 


.006" 


2.277 


.1^ 


Residual 


20 


.056 


.003 






Total 


23 


.071 









^Probability of rejecting a true null l:^pothesis 



As with marly empirical studies dealing with student behavior, it 
was difficult to completely ^isolate every specific variable relating 
to error correction strategies of written compositions.. Thereforet 
several interpretations of the results are possible* 

One interpretation . is that supplying the correct fom of an. error 
was an overly direct error correction strategy for mopt of the inter- 
mediate students. Corder (1967), Corbet (197^^)^ and Valdman (1975) 
propose. that supplying^ tt»e correct fom might actually prevent the 
learner from testing alternate hypothese^^hat could lead to an accep- 
table lexical item or grammatical structure in the target language. 
This interpretation of the results of the, study jprovides some evidence 

■ . 15 ■ . : • ^ 



to support that position. Perhaps a discovery approach, combining 
teacher guidance with self or peer correction would be a more effective 
error correction strategy*^ 

Another interpretation could be that students were unable to - 
remember and profit from the many corrections they received over the 
six -weeks of treatment. Indeed, many students asked to take home their 
corrected compositions in order to compare the errors t^ nade on 
previous compositions, (Obviously, during the correction period, these 
requests had to be diplomatically denied to avoid possible experimental 
bias if students had discovered that their errors were treated dif- 
ferently.^) ^ 

A third interpretation is that the taxonomy of global and local 
errors wa3 not refined enough -for the correc'tion of written errors. 
Put differently, students might have been able to improve their com- 
Kunicative and linguistic-' proficiency much more if particular errors 
had been corrected instead of merely global or global stnd local errors. 
For example, those, students who had low communicative pix)ficiency made 
very many 'errors in subject-verb agreement on their compositions. An 
examination of Taible 3 ih'dicates that the students in .this low group 
whose global arid local errprs were cbxre.cted, reduced their average 
Ideal error ratio (.098) far greater, than students in ithe 'same com- 
municative grouping who received correction. of their global errors 
only" ( .166). The' substantial diff€^j:ence between these two ^ may 

3ln a- recent study, Witbeck (l976) found that peer correction^ 
procedures result in increasingly more accurate and ^responsible written 
Moxk for most students. ^ ' " , ' 

^Ai the completion of the Diglish course, students received 
xeroxed copies of tlieir cpm positions. 

16 ' . , 
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be attributable to the internalization of rules for subject^verb 
agreement among Treatment Ao students as opposed to students who re- . 
ceived Treatment A]^. ^ 

A final explanation to account for the statistically insignifi- 
cant effect of the independent variables is that the sokiaple population 
Of the stuiy was too small. Tiibles*l and 3 indicate that the largest 
cell r,i: J for any one group was ?• Cell sizes of 2O-3O each would 
greatly increase the statistical reliability of differences among 
trefitment groups as would the use of a control group consisting of 
students who write compositions without receiving correction of their 
errors (at least during the experiment), 

■ ■ . • ■ * ■'■ . - ' " ' 

An Additional Finding ^ 

•"An unexpected finding in this study was the substantial increase 
(30^) in the number of words students, wrote on the composition posttest 
(10^366) compared to the number of . words, they wrote on the composition 
pretest (7»966). It seems reasonable to suggest that the more con- 
fident the students became in expressing themselves in written Ehglish, 
the more words they produced. Briere '(1966) also found that students 
showed a spectacular increase (l6ljS) in the total word output on the. 
composition posttests compared to the number of worlds they wrote on 
their composition pretexts. ^ . . 
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Conclusions 

The purpose of this study was to examine which errors affect a 
students* communicative and linguistic proficiency in written Eiiglish 
and to determine experimentally the effectiveness of correcting students 
written compositions in different ways. The findings of the study' 
provide some evidence that the communicative proficiency in the"* written 
work of intermediate students of ESL depends rather heavily upon an 

^ adeouate" knowledge of vocaburary5 ajid upon the proper'^use of preposi- 
tions and pronouns. The results further indicate that linfoiistic ^ 
proficiency depends on knowledge of the subtle connotations of English 

, lexicon^ on skill in using prepositions precisely, . on making subjects 

and verbs agree, on using the simple past arid past perfect tenses 

^ . - . 

correctly, and on writing sentences that conform to the dferiaVia^s of . 

Ehglish word order. The selective approach to error correction used- 
in this invesii^tion did not improve students* communicative or lin*- . ; 
guistlc proficiency in written English any more substantially -'tlari^id 
correcting all comi>osiiion errors. 

A great deal more empirical research is needed to detennine the 
communicative effect of students* written erro^rs and to find more 
effective ways .to ^correct such errors. For the .present, the develop- 
ment of instructional techniques and materials for facilitating com- 
municative and linguistic' prof iciency in the ESL; classroom largely 
depends upon the^ professional responsibility and personal integrity 



^Richards (1976) recommends that a component of massive vocabu- 
lary"" expansion should be a major feature of a second language program 
for intermedia*te and advanced students. 



of the teacher^ He or she must provide students with effective and 
creative activities and exercises to help leaniers become more self- 
sufficient and self-confident when writing in Shglish, 



r 
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